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“SeUNG dolly with eyes of blue, 

Was it lovely where they fashioned you? 
Were there laughing gnomes, and did the breeze 
Toss the snow along the sparkling trees? 


“Tiny hands and chill, and thin rags torn; 
Faces drawn with wakeful night and morn; 
Eyes that strained until they could not see; 
Little mother, where they fashioned me. 


“Gold-haired dolly, in your silken dress, 
Tell me where you found your loveliness. 
Were they fairy-folk who clad you so, 
Gold wands quivering and wings aglow?” 


“Narrow walls and low, and tumbled bed, 
One dim lamp to see to knot the thread, 
This was all I saw till dark came down, 
Little mother, where they sewed my gown.” 





A Christmas 3 Ball 


“Blue-eyed dolly on my Christmas tree, 











Tell the wonder-things you saw to me. 
Were there golden birds and silver dew 
In the fairylands they brought you through? 


“Weary footsteps all, and weary faces, 
Serving crowded in the crowded places, 
This was all I saw the Christ-eve through, 
Little mother, ere I came to you. 


“Blue-eyed dolly in the Christmas green, 


What do all your stranger-stories mean? 
Are there children, then, who cannot say | 
Thanks to Christ for this His natal day?” 


**Ay, there's weariness and want and shame, 
Pain and evil, in the kind Christ's name, 
Things the peasant Christ-Child could not know 
In His quiet manger long ago!” 


MARGARET WIDDEMER. 
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CHILD LABOR—OLD AND NEW 


N OUR increasing emphasis on the more recent de- 
l velopments of child labor activities—the problems 
of the fourteen and fifteen-year-old group, the 
necessity for providing vocational guidance and place- 
ment, the supervision of young persons in industry and 
their prohibition from dangerous employment,—we 
must not lose sight of the fact that many of the old 
child labor problems still confront us. The nature of 
our work differs in various localities, according to the 
point that each community has reached in child labor 
legislation. At the same time that we are urging in 
advanced states that children be not allowed to leave 
school for work unless the eighth grade has been com- 
pleted, we may be working for a fourth grade require- 
ment in states having no educational standard what- 
ever. In two of the Southern states, Georgia and North 
Carolina, children may still work for eleven hours a day. 
The employment of children at tenement home work is 
not yet adequately regulated, our street traders still 
present a problem, agricultural exploitation has hardly 
been touched, and in fifteen states prohibition of the 
employment of children under fourteen in factories and 
canneries has not been completely achieved. 

We are therefore engaged in a two-fold task at the 
present time. On the one hand we are still combatting 
the old child labor evils which are justly termed child 
exploitation. And on the other hand, we have entered a 
new field, still experimental, where our program must 
remain flexible and ready to change as scientific knowl- 
edge reveals new truths. This is the field of the young 
person in industry, and in urging that modern knowl- 
edge regarding the physical and mental development of 
childhood and adolescence be applied to this group, we 
are asserting both our desire to base our work on fact 
rather than on opinion, and our willingness to accept 
the conclusions reached through an impartial, scientific 
study of the whole question. 


es 


DOES TENEMENT HOME WORK 
STILL EXIST? 


VERY so often we have a flare-up of interest in 
tenement home work. We rediscover that 
various articles are being made under unsanitary 

conditions and that children are being employed in their 
manufacture. There is temporary publicity which js 
erroneously interpreted as evidence of improvement, 

In 1923 and 1924 home work investigations were con- 
ducted in New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, 
resulting in a general demand for more adequate legis- 
lative regulation. Today all is quiet. Yet neither New 
York nor New Jersey has made any change in its tene- 
ment home work law. From June to December 1923, 
the period of the investigation, 8,500 homes were 
licensed in New Jersey. During the last fiscal year 
3,599 licenses were issued. It would be interesting to 
know in how far this represents a decrease in home 
work and in how far it indicates that home work is 
being done illegally, i.e., without licenses. In New York 
bills to strengthen the law have been defeated each year. 

Pennsylvania, however, has made a real effort to 
enforce the new home work regulations described in 
THE AMERICAN CHILD, July 1925, and one factor in 
their success has been the cooperation of private social 
agencies. Too often, charitable organizations in their 
legitimate desire to cut down relief expenditures, have 
encouraged methods of increasing family income that 
are socially undesirable. The assistance given by the 
Philadelphia agencies described elsewhere in this issue 
might well set an example to other cities. 

The whole question of home work, with its social and 
economic implications, is perplexing. It is undoubtedly 
a boon to certain families where the wage earner cannot 
be employed outside of the home, and can be employed 
without detriment to himself or his family in the home. 
On the other hand it is equally certain that home work 
tends to lower wages, and it is an open question whether 
the evils of long hours, child employment and unsanitary 
conditions of work can be effectively regulated, or 
whether they are inherent in work that is carried on in 
private dwelling places. 

The Association of Governmental Labor Officials of 
the United States and Canada is making a survey of 
home work throughout the country. From a pre- 
liminary study they conclude that, except for states 
that are primarily mining and agricultural, industrial 
home work of some kind is to be found in almost every 
part of the country. Fourteen states now have some 
form of regulation. The nature of such regulation 
varies—in some states certain forms of home work is 
entirely prohibited, and other forms are permitted 
under restrictions. Usually a license is required, either 
for the manufacturers giving out work, the families 
engaging in work, or both. The present survey should 
be welcomed as furnishing a basis for determining what 
type of regulation, if any, is enforceable. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


Quoting Mr. Cheney 


“I believe that any unprejudiced judge would say 
unhesitatingly that beyond the age of fourteen the pre- 
ponderance of evidence is against compulsory education 
and in favor of the rule of individual education, with 
perhaps some legal measure of encouragement like 
scholarships, rather than exclusion from work. 


“This statement does not in any way conflict with the 
statements of Mrs. Woolley as quoted by the National 
Child Labor Committee that children should be per- 
mitted to remain in school until they are sixteen. Our 
contention is that all children should not be compelled 
to stay in school until sixteen, but that after the age of 
fourteen, school education should be based upon the 
capacity of the individual.” 


THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


Quoting Mrs. Woolley 


“Although recent educational studies and our grow- 
ing knowledge regarding differences in mental ability 
have revised my former attitude with respect to many 
of the problems of the child who leaves school for work, 
I have not altered my fundamental belief that children 
should continue their education until they have reached 
the age of sixteen. 


“If the school as at present constituted has nothing 
to offer this large group of children between fourteen 
and sixteen who cannot profit by the usual academic 
work, then it must introduce a new type of education 
that will give them something of value. No educator 
really believes that allowing the inferior children to 
leave school, after the required number of years of 
academic failure, is a good educational policy. It has 
been allowed to go on merely because the school has not 





known how to meet the situation.” 


These extracts from two newspaper articles tell the story of the difference 
in the viewpoint of the National Association of Manufacturers and the National 
Child Labor Committee regarding the question of school leaving at 14 years. 
We believe that every child, regardless of the particular amount or type of 
ability that he possesses, should be under the jurisdiction of the school system 
at least to the age of 16. The principle of compulsory schooling and of educa- 
tion at public expense has been universally accepted. This has been decreed by 
society for the development of its citizenry. The same reasons that justify edu- 
cation at public expense up to the age of 14 justify it to the age of 16; for the 
years between 14 and 16 constitute an important period in the child's growth. 

Mr. Cheney, Chairman of the Committee on Junior Education and Em- 
ployment of the National Association of Manufacturers, states that, “‘the 
National Child Labor Committee now asserts that children should 
only be left in school until they are sixteen.” The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has never made such a statement. We advocate 16 as aminimum 
age for the withdrawal of children from the jurisdiction of the school. The 
more who can continue their education to 18 years or over, the better. We 
believe in continuation schools, in high schools, in colleges and universities. 

Mr. Cheney states that he is “in favor of the rule of individual education.” 
The National Child Labor Committee is also—in fact, that is our chief criticism 
of the present-day schools. What we want to see established is a school system 
which will provide for every child under 16 years a type of education fitted to 
its individual needs. For some this means regular academic studies, for others 
some form of vocational education, or part-time work under school supervision, 
such as that described by Miss Campbell last month, and for still others who 
have special handicaps it may mean institutional education. 

As the New York Herald-Tribune of November 13th points out, in discuss- 
ing this controversy: “There is a difference between compulsory school 
attendance of all children on full time up to the age of sixteen and retention 
of the children under school authority and supervision up to the same age, 
though not necessarily in regular full-time schools.” 
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DIFFERENCES AND AGREEMENTS 
By WILEy H. Swirt 


RE is some difference of opinion between the 
National Child Labor Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Junior Education and Employment of 
the National Association of Manufacturers as to the 
wisdom of requiring children to attend school after they 
reach the age of fourteen. The National Child Labor 
Committee urges as one of its minimum standards that 
children be required to attend school until they reach 
the age of sixteen unless the eighth grade has been com- 
pleted. On the other hand, the Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee, we understand, favors letting children out of 
school at the age of fourteen regardless of educational 
attainment. 

But what interests us most is agreements not differ- 
ences. In addition to its educational standard, the 
National Child Labor Committee advocates other 
minimum standards which state, in brief, that no child 
under fourteen years shall be employed in any gainful 
occupation; that no child under eighteen shall be em- 
ployed at any dangerous work; that no child under 
sixteen shall be employed for more than eight hours a 
day or at night; that no child under sixteen shall be 
employed without a legal work permit issued only 
upon (a) promise of employment specifying nature of 
work, (b) proof of age, (c) school certificate showing 
completion of educational requirement, (d) certificate 
of physical fitness from authorized physician. 

As far as we have heard the Committee on Junior 
Education and Employment has not dissented from any 
of these standards. There has been no reference to them 
in their reports on child labor. We therefore presume 
that the National Association and Mr. Cheney, the 
Chairman of its Committee on Junior Education and 
Employment, approve our minimum standards, other 
than the one relating to educational attainment. If we 
are wrong in this presumption, if the Manufacturers’ 
Committee does not approve these standards, it owes it 
to the country to say so. If it does approve them, it 
owes it even more to the country to aid in securing their 
establishment by law in every state. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, if it wishes to be heard in 
patience by the country at large when it opposes any 
particular child labor standard, must show its good faith 
by helping to establish standards which it cannot in 
good faith oppose. 

Realizing this we are hopeful that in a large number 
of states the National Child Labor Committee will find 
itself working in happy cooperation with representatives 
of the National Association of Manufacturers for a 
fourteen-year age limit for employment, for an eight- 
hour day for children, for a standard work permit, and 
for the prohibition of dangerous employment—even 
though in the same legislature it may find itself opposed 
by the Manufacturers’ Association as to the educational 
attainment for children fourteen years of age. 


CHILD LABOR AT THE SESQUL 
CENTENNIAL 


By Bruce M. Watson, Director 
Public Education and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania 


N PENNSYLVANIA, in any street or other public 
| place, it is unlawful for a boy under fourteen years 
of age to be employed in any occupation; for a boy 
under twelve to sell merchandise, magazines or news. 
papers at any time; for a boy under sixteen to do these 
things after 8 p.M.; for a girl under twenty-one to do 
them at any time. 

The usual machinery employed by the Philadelphia 
Public School Attendance Bureau for enforcement of the 
street trades section of the Child Labor Law was severely 
taxed by the money-making possibilities in and near the 
exposition grounds. Bootblacks multiplied. Pop-corn, 
pretzels, peanuts, cake, and chewing-gum were in 
demand. Other articles of merchandise found ready 
sale. Every man in the crowd wanted the latest news- 
paper, several times a day. 

It is not strange that boys—and girls, too—yielded to 
the lure of ready cash. With the opening of the great 
show came also the summer vacation. Why shouldn't 
a fellow pick up some loose change when there was noth- 
ing else to do, and watch the crowd at the same time? 

Mr. Henry Gideon, Chief of the Attendance Bureau, 
began to study causes, effects and remedies, with his 
usual statesmanlike precision. In the first place, per- 
sonal work had to be done directly with the offending 
children. They had to be told that they were violating 
the law. Those who persisted had to appear at Attend- 
ance Bureau headquarters. Homes were visited, and 
parents were interviewed. Automobiles were used, and 
children were taken home. Rarely, a case of need was 
found and then the home situation was adjusted 
through social work channels. 

The newspaper trade was perhaps une most baffling, 
owing to the difficulty of fixing responsibility. The 
ultimate retailer seemed several transactions remote 
from the original distributor. Under-aged children were 
brought onto the grounds by scores. General Andrews’ 
tactics of reaching for the source of supply were resorted 
to. The circulation managers, the Labor Department 
officials and the Attendance Bureau came together in 
conference at the suggestion of Secretary Lansburgh of 
the Department of Labor and Industry. The circulation 
managers pledged their distributors not to permit un- 
qualified newsboys to obtain papers for sale. The pledge 
was well executed. Each circulation manager called his 
distributors together for conference with the enforce- 
ment officers so there might be a complete understand- 
ing. The penalty for the distributor's fai_ are to abide by 
the law was dismissal from his job. This was effective. 

On the whole the summer's experience was a pretty 
good demonstration of the effectiveness of cooperation 
and the futility of neglecting it. 
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A PIONEER 


National Child Labor Committee and a member of 
its Board of Trustees until 1919, has been second to 
no one in this country in the constancy, sincerity and 
indefatiguability of her efforts to eliminate the evil of 
child labor. This has been but one item in the many 
activities of a busy life devoted to the cause of public 
welfare and it is a genuine pleasure to learn from her 
own pen the ancestral background, the childhood 
environment, and the early experience of a ‘‘Phila- 
delphia child of sixty years ago,’ which awakened this 
passion for social and industrial justice. “My Phila- 
delphia,’* in the October issue of the Survey Graphic, pre- 
sents the first instalment of her ‘“Notes of Sixty Years.”’ 
Her father himself was a child laborer, but in this 
family there is no prating of self-made men who attri- 
bute their success to hard work as children. “At the age 
of eleven, Father was obliged to go to work as errand 
boy in a printing house. From November until May his 
hours of work were from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M.; from May until 
November they were from light until dark. This beloved 
little only son found it impossible to keep awake toward 
the end of his working day, and a friendly printer told 
him to bring some green tea leaves and chew them as he 
worked. Father attributed the nervous excitability 
which distressed him throughout his long life to those 
early years of strain and fatigue.” 

Always a wide reader, early in her life Mrs. Kelley 
learned through the printed pages of old English books 
that children under ten—her own age and younger— 
were working in brickyards in England. In the wood 
cuts, “they looked like little gnomes and trolls, with 
crooked legs, and splay feet large out of all proportion to 
their dwarfed frames.” Her father intentionally gave 
her these books to read and “when my mother and 
grandmother remonstrated with him for darkening the 
mind of a young child with such dismal ideas, he replied 
seriously that life can never be right for all the children 
until the cherished boys and girls are taught to know 
the facts in the lives of their less fortunate contem- 
poraries.” 

These pictures were soon reinforced by personal 
observation. She recalls passing on the way to school 
“a large, forbidding looking brick building and seeing 
from the car window on our homeward way, when we 
had half-day sessions ending at noon, little skinny girls 
waiting on the sidewalk before the closed doors. The 
building was a textile mill, and the children were 
‘hands’ returning from their noon half-hour for dinner.” 

Not many years later she was taken to visit the steel 
mills. Much had been told her of the industry, its 
development and importance to the industrial life of 
the country. “I did not know at the time how signifi- 
cant it was that no one brought to my attention the 
thing that interested me most, and that I quickly dis- 
covered. This was the presence and activity of boys 


Pxtenatc KELLEY, one of the founders of the 


smaller than myself—and I was barely twelve years 
old—carrying heavy pails of water and tin dippers, 
from which the men drank eagerly. It was nearly 
two o'clock in the morning, the first time I had ever 
consciously been awake at that hour, when the steel 
was turned out into the molds, The attention of all 
present was so concentrated on this industrial novelty 
that the little boys were no more important than so 
many grains of sand in the molds. For me, however, 
they were a living horror, and so remained until the 
laggard State of Pennsylvania forbade, thirty-eight 
years later, in 1909, the presence of children below the 
age of sixteen years in any place of manufacture in the 
late night or early morning. 

“During that same fall another nocturnal visit, this 
time to a glass factory near Pittsburgh, confirmed my 
astonished impression of the utter unimportance of 
children compared with products, in the minds of the 
people whom I was among. Incredible as it seemed to 
me then, even my father’s mind was completely pre- 
occupied with technical and financial development of 
the great American industries; the conservation of the 
human element was to remain a charge on the oncoming 
generation. 

“In the glass works the spectacle was less paralyzing 
than in the Bessemer steel works. Children were, how- 
ever, far more numerous in proportion to men and for 
twenty to thirty years thereafter, this industry con- 
tinued to build on their labor; and was to prove one of 
the most bitter opponents to protective laws. 

“In front of the blower’s oven stood the blower with 
his long blow-pipe and, at his feet sat the blower's boy, 
crouched so that his head was sometimes lower than the 
oven-opening with its molten glass. I did not then 
know that the trade name of these boys was ‘blowers’ 
dog,’ given them probably because they were compelled 
to respond instantly to the blower’s whistle. The 
function of this boy was to take the blower’s mold the 
instant the bottle or tumbler was removed from it, 
scrape it and replace it perfectly smooth and clean for 
the next bottle or tumbler which the blower was already 
shaping in his pipe. 

‘I have never found any one who could tell me the 
limit of heat to which these pitiable victims could be 
exposed at the mouth of the blower’s oven. How their 
little hands survived one night of exposure at close 
range, to that fearful glare, I cannot imagine as I think 
of the picture presented to me in 1871.” 

Endowed with the sensitive spirit revealed in these 
childhood impressions, born in a home with a deep 
antipathy to oppression in any form, and influenced by 
Quaker idealism, it is not surprising that Florence 
Kelley became a pioneer in movements devoted to the 
rights of women and children, to racial justice, and to 
international peace. 
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READINGS IN Civic SOCIOLOGY. 
Alsworth Ross and Mary Edna McCaull. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1926. $1.80. 


Edited by Edward 


SocIAL PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION. By Ernest R. 
Groves. New York: Longmans Green and Com- 
pany 1926. $2.75. 


It should be fairly obvious that the great social prob- 
lems of today are not going to be solved by the men and 
women of today. The task is beyond us, in time and in 
magnitude. The claims of the coming generation must 
be understood partly in terms of the future participation 
of boys and girls in continued effort to make the world 
a better place for the next generation. 

The editors of the “Readings” assume that young 
people of high school age are capable of thinking about 
such matters of social concern as movements of popu- 
lation, the transformation of the modern home, changes 
in family life, child labor and education, the crime 
problem, poverty and its relief, business ethics, freedom 
of speech, religious liberty, the labor-capital struggle, 
the nature and psychology of public opinion, and the 
meaning of democracy. In subject matter here is no 
vegetarian diet, nor are the readings, though judiciously 
selected, translated into words of one syllable. The 
authors represented include Raymond Pearl, Thorstein 
Veblen, James Bryce, Simon Patten, Stuart P. Sherman, 
Charles W. Elliot. The book, in connection with a suit- 
able text, should be very helpful (to students as well as 
teachers) in schools where thinking is allowed. It is not 
too simple for college use. 

Professor Groves’ book is intended both for the 
general reader and for the college student. It is the kind 
of book with which any prospective teacher or school 
administrator should be familiar. As the author says in 
his preface, it “treats the American social problems most 
intimately related to the work of the schools."’ Covering 
much the same subject matter as the “Readings,” but 
with notable additions as in the chapters on mental 
disease and defect, it addresses itself especially to well- 
rounded discussion of certain major problems as they 
appear to the practical sociologist, and to the implica- 
tions in each case with respect to the responsibilities and 
opportunities of the public schools. Regardless of the 
vast amount of premature school-leaving in America 
today, it is evident from Professor Groves’ by no means 
pessimistic picture, that the schools are not doing their 
full share on the side of education as against catastrophe. 
The schools have even contributed to juvenile delin- 
quency, psychopathic maladjustment, and social fric- 
tion, but their sins are chiefly, though not wholly, those 
of omission rather than of commission. 


RAYMOND G. FULLER. 
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VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING. By Dr. 
Alanson H. Edgerton. New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1926. $1.60. 


Some unpleasant truths to the address of vocational 
counsellors are contained in “Vocational Guidance and 
Counselling” by the able pen of Dr. Alanson H. Edger- 
ton. Although intended primarily for counsellors in 
Junior and Senior High Schools and Continuation 
Schools, Dr. Edgerton’s volume will be of value to all 
educators interested in the long existent, but recently 
discovered, problem of Vocational Guidance. 

Dr. Edgerton makes an eloquent plea for more thor- 
ough and more scientific research and emphasizes the 
need for better trained persons to undertake the work 
of guidance. He points out that these persons should 
endeavor to coordinate the work of the school with the 
requirements of the occupations that will be open to the 
child when he leaves school. The counsellor is advised 
to make an extensive analysis of the locality in which he 
is operating. Different communities offer different 
possibilities and no formula may be adopted that will 
be effective at all times and in all places. It is folly to 
expect that a rule may be laid down by which all chil- 
dren may be assisted, and each case must be treated 
individually, as each offers some problem different from 
that of any other child. 

There are hundreds of distinctive kinds of occupa- 
tions and the counsellor who advises the entering into 
one of these should know absolutely and completely 
what demands the occupation puts upon the child. 
This involves long study and much investigation of 
occupation. Too often the long study and the investi- 
gation is of the child and not of the occupation. The 
author suggests that, after all available occupational 
information has been collected and analyzed, the coun- 
sellor arrange a series of interviews with the child in 
order that knowledge of his likes and dislikes, of his 
aptitudes and handicaps may be obtained. Obviously 
the pupil whom it is the concern of the counsellor to 
advise and guide in the selection of an occupation may 
have formed unjust likes and dislikes. It is the duty 
of the counsellor to ascertain what reasons, if any, lie at 
the bottom of a child's antipathy for a given task, and 
to remove this prejudice, if possible, if it is unjustified. 
An occupation questionnaire which the pupil fills out 
is of great help in gaining this knowledge. 

The book is valuable in that it not only points out 
defects but submits remedies for their correction. Dr. 
Edgerton has not said all that might be said in con- 
demnation of the lack of preparation of a great many 
vocational counsellors, but his book sounds a warning 
note that should be heeded. Any one engaged in the 
work of guiding young people in the selection of a life 
work will find the book of great interest and value. 

Emity T. Burr, Placement Director, Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau, New York City. 
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Case Sruvtes IN EDUCATIONAL AND Vocationa. PRIVATE SOCIAL AGENCIES AND 


GuIpANcE. By John M. Brewer and others. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1926. $1.60. al 


An interesting and convincing exposition of the appli- 
cation of the present-day method of teaching by the 
presentation of actual “cases” is made by John M. 
Brewer and twelve of his colleagues in ‘‘Case Studies in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance.” 

After setting forth the need for vocational guidance, 
the authors discuss the various problems incident 
thereto and point out a solution when a solution exists, 
which unfortunately is not always. These problems 
cover a wide range and embrace the school, home and 
social life of the “cases” observed; the curriculum, the 
health and even the emotional strains in evidence and 
they are presented in such a scientific manner as to carry 
conviction. At the end of each case study is a question- 
naire which ought to be of the greatest value as a basis 
for classroom consideration. 

One hundred cases are presented but while the 
majority are carried through a long series of adjustment, 
a number are left with several provocative questions 
unanswered. This in itself is conducive to creative 
thought and will awaken a desire to “talk back” on the 
part of a student who discusses the book in open forum. 
Too often the student is called upon to accept the 
dogmatic utterances of the lecturer without challenge. 
Here, however, there are no didactic pronouncements 
and the student is invited to think for himself. The 
book will be of value as a guide for instructors in voca- 
tional guidance and will interest as well such laymen as 
have the future of young people at heart. It treats of 
vocational guidance as it is and not as it might be and 
perhaps a chapter might have been added pointing out 
the obstacles in the way of perfection and the desir- 
ability of better cooperation by states or municipalities. 
As a book of reference on a subject still nebulous and 
but partly understood, “Case Studies in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance” is enlightening and inspira- 
tional. It should find a place on the shelves of all who 
are endeavoring to find their bearings on the troubled 
seas of Vocational Guidance. —Emi cy T. Burr. 


EDUCATING FOR RESPONSIBILITY. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1926. $1.40. 


An interesting suggestion for carrying out an indi- 
vidualized program in a public school is given in a 
volume recently published by the members of the 
faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 
Their method has been to approach the problem along 
two lines: (1) Segregation and teaching based on ability 
as determined by group intelligence tests, and (2) indi- 
vidual assignments. Educating for Responsibility dis- 
cusses this second method, and describes concretely how 
the “Dalton Plan’’ has been applied to the secondary 
school curriculum. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK 


By Cuarorte E. Carr, Director 


Bureau of Women and Children 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 


Mee than one-half of Pennsylvania's industrial 


home work is carried on in Philadelphia. Last 
fall when the Bureau of Women and Children 
assumed the administration of the Home Work Regula- 
tions of the Department of Labor and Industry, it 
cleared through the Social Service Exchange of Phila- 
delphia a representative sample, approximating 200, of 
the cases in which serious violations of the Child Labor 
Law had been found. It was learned that 44 per cent of 
these cases had at one time or another been known to 
social agencies of the city, indicating that these agencies 
were in a splendid position to assist in educating the 
home working families as to the regulations of the 
Department of Labor and Industry, and of reporting 
violations. 
A conference of all the Philadelphia case work 
agencies was called and the following program adopted. 


1. It was recommended that each social agency dealing 
with clients who do industrial home work furnish 
four times a year to the Bureau a complete list of 
names and addresses of home working families and 
their employers known to the agency. 

2. The agencies agreed to make a special effort to inform 
members of their staffs as to the new regulations. 

3. It was emphasized that all reports of violations sent 
to the Bureau would be confidential and that since 
the Bureau's contact would be primarily with the 
employer rather than with the employee, the report- 
ing of violations would in practically no case be 
traced back to the social agency. 


This was not merely a conference to put down on 
paper what might be done. The names and addresses 
of home working families which were clients of social 
agencies have been turned in to the Bureau. An appre- 
ciable number of employers previously unknown to the 
Department have been checked. Cases of violation 
either of the Sanitary Regulations or of the Child Labor 
Law have been reported and have almost without ex- 
ception been sustained following official investigation. 

The ultimate solution of the home work problem in 
Pennsylvania can only come through the employer's 
own effort in determining that his work is given out 
into homes of proper sanitary standards, and homes in 
which the families have been informed of the child labor 
regulations. Such efforts Pennsylvania home work em- 
ployers are now admittedly making for the first time. 
The Bureau is working toward the direction and con- 
trol, not toward the elimination, of industrial home 
work. Social agencies can, and, as has been demon- 
strated in Philadelphia, have assisted appreciably to 
this end. 








8 THE AMERICAN CHILD 


CHILD LABOR DAY 
JANUARY 29, 30, 31 

This is the eighteenth year that Child Labor Day has been observed. It is not a time to look backward and 
take pride in achievement; it is rather a time to survey the present and plan for the future. 1927 is a year of 
challenge. The legislatures of forty-four states will be in session. In every one of these states child labor standards 
should be raised. We urge churches, synagogues, schools, women's clubs, and fraternal organizations to arrange 
Child Labor Day programmes for their communities. The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any 
state where it stands, and upon request will send any of the material listed below. 
POSTERS 

me Child Labor Cheats the Child (13 x 20) 

widens What Kind of Men and Women Will They Become? (8 x 11) 


LEAFLETS 

calieaae Minimum Standards (1926) 

a Some Striking Facts for Consideration (1926) 

cere The National Child Labor Committee: What It is and What It Has Done (1926) 
PAMPHLETS 

sical Poems of Child Labor 

iii Child Labor Facts (in preparation) 

cain Child Labor, Selected Bibliography (1926) 





—- -A Horse-Shoe Nail (a one-act play for seven characters—one-half hour) 

ccuntieae The Birthday (a one-act play for two characters and several voices—one-quarter hour) 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Newspaper material 

Sample copies of THE AMERICAN CHILD 

Pamphlets and leaflets dealing with local child labor conditions in certain states 


Name 








Address 




























As your Christmas gift to the children of 
America will you not work for the observance 


of Child Labor Day in your community? 













The material listed above will be sent free of 
charge. Estimate how many copies you can 


use, enter it on the above list and return to: 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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